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logically covering the proper topics. The general form and pleasing 
diction disarm criticism, open the way for broad illustration and re- 
concile us to a circle of interests essentially Gallic. 

W. G. Langworthy Taylor. 
University of Nebraska. 

English Society in the Eleventh Century: Essays in English 
Mediaval History. By Paul Vinogradoff. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1908. — xii, 599 pp. 

The scope of this volume is not so comprehensive as the title would 
suggest. We have here nothing like a full conspectus of social and 
political institutions. The author does not profess to deal with the 
machinery of central government, nor has he formally included in his 
plan any account of family law or of arrangements for the maintenance 
of the public peace. What he has given us is a series of special essays, 
similar in general character to those contained in Maitland's Domes- 
day and Beyond. Like Maitland, he is true to Seebohm's general 
principle that we must work backwards into Anglo-Saxon history, 
proceeding from the known to the unknown. Like Maitland, again, 
he is primarily interested in questions of land tenure, justice and taxa- 
tion. But the difference between the two volumes goes deep, in spite 
of the superficial resemblance. Maitland would have been the first to 
admit that his knowledge of the text of Domesday was relatively slight ; 
while not the least merit of the book before us consists in the patient 
correlation of scattered bits of evidence from this cardinal authority. 
Maitland was at his best in the adumbration of a new hypothesis ; but 
Vinogradoff excels in the elucidation of terminology and the description 
of concrete phenomena. Maitland ranged over all the centuries of 
Anglo-Saxon history, whereas Vinogradoff is more concerned to analyze 
the conditions which prevailed on the eve of the Conquest and is 
rather tentative in his suggestions about origins. Finally, it is clear 
that "social history" means economic history to Vinogradoff, whereas 
to Maitland it meant the history of legal ideas. 

When we rise from the perusal of English Society and ask ourselves 
what it contributes to the subject, we naturally think in the first place 
of certain specialized descriptions and discussions. Good examples are 
afforded by the section upon " Rural Organization." We find here : 
(1) a theory that pre-Conquest manors had been largely formed as 
the result of a set policy ' ' tending to substitute estates of four or five 
hides held by thanes for a quantity of small freehold tenements ' ' 
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(page 310); (2) an account of three distinct types of early manors, 
differentiated by the relations in which their demesnes stand to the 
subject population and the outland (pages 313 et seq.) ; (3) an 
elaborate explanation of the term berewick (page 365); (4) an 
account of the evidence which proves the persistence of self-governing 
townships (page 395). In each of these passages there are new points 
to be considered, and the list is not by any means exhaustive. 

It is not so easy to mention any generalizations of far-reaching 
import. In fact, if I may say so, the author's attitude towards the 
subject is more impressive than his positive conclusions. He is entirely 
free from some of the besetting sins which have been too strong for his 
forerunners. He takes no pleasure in mere refutation; and, when he 
has occasion to notice theories which are now discarded, he takes the 
utmost pains to collect the evidence which may be advanced on their 
behalf, and to allow for this evidence in his own conclusions. For 
example, while he accepts Mr. Rounds's view as to the nature of the 
Norman knight's fee, he states the case for the five-hide unit more 
powerfully than any of its advocates ; and , again , while rejecting the 
idea that the manor is primarily a geld-unit, he contends that the manor 
was sometimes a geld-unit and often a device for facilitating local ad- 
ministration. Secondly, he is not content with merely negative con- 
clusions. It is not enough for him that the area of the knight's fee 
varies widely from one shire to another and from one fief to another ; he 
aims at discovering the why and wherefore of local variations. Admit- 
ting, again, that the geld was in the first instance summarily assessed in 
round figures upon large communities, he then proceeds to ask why the 
discrepancy between assessment and area is greater in Wessex than in 
the Danelaw, why Northamptonshire gets a remission of forty per cent, 
why in narts of Yorkshire the assessment is exactly double the estimated 
arable, and so forth. In the course of these investigations he throws 
out a certain number of theories which call for careful consideration. 
But the leading idea is that ho single theory will account for facts of so 
complex a character. Thus, to take an instance to which I have 
already referred, the chapter on knight-service insists that any adequate 
account of subinfeudation most allow for the following phenomena : 
(1) the prevalence of the five -hide unit in Wessex; (2) the feoda 
minuta of the honor of Mortain ; (3) the composite feoda of the Dane- 
law, in which the liability to find a knight is thrown upon a group of 
socmen; (4) the comparatively large area of northern fees; (5) the 
tendency in each large barony to establish a standard size for the fee. 
From the consideration of all these difficulties he concludes that the 
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Conqueror's tenants in chief were reluctant or unable to make radical 
changes in the existing system of holdings ; that thane-service on the 
five-hide basis had been well established in the South before 1066 ; that 
it proved difficult to bring the North under the feudal system ; and that 
the lands of the North were in consequence less heavily burdened for 
knight-service than those of the South. 

To turn from description to criticism, it must be admitted that the 
book is difficult to read ; in fact, we are sometimes left with an 
uneasy feeling that we may not have grasped the form of the argu- 
ment or the exact content of the conclusion. The author is to be 
congratulated on his remarkable command of the English language ; 
and it seems probable that his obscurities are due less to difficulties in 
handling his medium of expression than to rapidity of composition. 
Take for example the passage on exemptions from geld (pages 190 
et seq.). Vinogradoff notes that in the Norman period the inland of 
churches and of military tenants- in -chief is exempted ; and he argues 
that this immunity is based upon a more ancient principle, " the 
division of the land into farm-rendering and geld- paying areas." 
But, since the institution of Danegeld was recent, the principle in ques 
tion can not be particularly old. If I understand the argument aright, 
one should substitute for " geld- paying " some such expression as " sub- 
ject to public burdens. ' ' The argument then is that the exemption of 
inlands proceeded from the same principle which led to the antithesis 
between privileged bookland and unprivileged folkland. But a grant 
of bookland gave immunity from most public burdens for all the land 
comprised in the grant, whether tenants' land or inland. It did not 
exempt any part of the land from the trinoda necessitas, except in 
some few cases ; and it is extremely doubtful whether it carried exemp- 
tion from geld. It is therefore not easy to represent the Norman 
principle of exemption as derived, in any but the loosest sense of the 
word, from Anglo-Saxon usage. At all events the passage needs recast- 
ing if it is to carry conviction. 

It may seem captious to criticize the erudition of a book which 
shows an extraordinarily wide range of research. But in one chap- 
ter, that on franchises, we cannot help feeling that more definite 
results might be obtained from a systematic use of Anglo-Norman 
charters to religious houses. These are usually mere confirmations of 
old liberties, and they consequently throw considerable light on pre- 
Conquest history. One of the houses to which Vinogradoff frequently 
refers is Bury St. Edmunds. The cartularies of this house are rich in 
Anglo-Norman evidences which explain and supplement the informa- 
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tion of Domesday Book. And the early charters of Westminster 
Abbey are valuable for the same purpose. It cannot be doubted that 
the author is acquainted with these materials, and it is surprising that 
he has omitted to use them. 

Vinogradoff's references to bookland call for some remark. He 
recapitulates in this volume the thesis which he has elsewhere ' devel- 
oped at greater length. He insists that the essential characteristic of 
bookland, at least in later Anglo-Saxon times, is to be found in the 
owner's rights of alienation and devise. He admits that bookland 
commonly enjoys certain immunities ; but he regards these immunities 
as accidental ; he will not admit that they are the differentia of book- 
land. Now with regard to the land of religious houses it would be 
difficult to establish these propositions. It may be admitted that there 
are cases in which an Anglo-Saxon king books land to a bishop, with 
express license to alienate and even to devise ; * but these are grants 
made to a person, not to a see. There is good evidence to show that, 
under normal circumstances, the occupant of an abbacy or bishopric 
was not permitted to do as he pleased with the bookland of his 
benefice. As early as the year 811 we find a royal grant to Winch- 
combe directly limiting the power of alienation : 

Hoc quoque ego Kenulfus rex, et onmes qui in nostris siniodalibus conciliis 
testes atque conscii huius rei presentati fuissent, diiudicavimus atque unan- 
imo consensu constituimus, ut . . . nullus fuisset homo aliqua audacitate 
fretus, quoquo modo torvave cogitatione, aliquid per vim exinde rapere, 
nee diminuere, neque agros meae hereditatis foras transdonare vel accom- 
modare, nisi ad tempus et ad conditionis statu turn unius Aominis. 3 

A rather different and stricter limitation is imposed in a grant of 930, 
made by Athelstan to Crediton : 

Predictus agellus in sua stabilitate semper fratribus ad mensam . . . firmus 
et inauferabilis perduret ; nee habeant fratres licentiam ilium foras dandi 
regi, episcopo, vel cuilibet homini, nisi alium maiorem atque meliorem, pro 
eius vicissitudinis commotatione, alia similiter cum cartula perpetualiter 
hereditaria recipiant.' 1 

1 Romanistische Einfliisse im Angelsachsischen Recht: Das Buchland (reprinted 
from the Melanges Fitting, 1909). 

2 Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 65, 270. 

3 Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 

4 Crawford Charters, no. 4, p. 7. 
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Edgar expressly prohibits the alienation, by the bishop, of lands which 
have been booked to the see of Winchester : 

Rura tam a regibus quam a diversis Catholicis ad usus fratrum Domino 
largiflue collata, huius saeculi militibus sive propinquis carnalibus, pro 
munere quolibet adulando tribuens, ad animae suae detrimentum nequa- 
quam disperdat. 1 

Finally, we may quote the well-known letter from Bishop Oswald of 
Worcester to King Edgar, which shows that the writer recognized the 
necessity of obtaining the royal consent to his grants, even of laens for 
lives, when made out of the bookland of the see : 

Hec itaque conventio cum eis facta est, ipso domino meo rege annuente et 
sua attestatione munificentie sue largitatem roborante et confirmante, omni- 
busque ipsius regiminis sapientibus et principibus attestantibus et consenti- 
entibus. 2 

The general principle that church-lands may not be alienated without 
the leave of the crown appears to be recognized, in one or two cases, 
by the Norman sovereigns. We may mention two cases in which an 
abbot of Ely and an abbot of Ramsey are restrained by royal writ from 
dispersing the patrimonies of their respective houses. 3 

We conclude then that bookland should not be defined as land which 
can be freely alienated. Such a definition, though applicable to book- 
land in the hands of individuals , is inadmissible so far as regards the 
bookland of churches. The freedom which characterizes all bookland, 
by whomsoever held, is exemption from certain public burdens, such as 
feorm-fultutn and the duty of entertaining royal messengers or officials. 
To this conclusion Vinogradoff himself seems to lean in a later passage 
(page 341). 

H. W. C. Davis. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Introductory Economics. By Alvin S. JOHNSON. New York, 
School of Liberal Arts and Sciences for Non- Residents, 1907. — v, 
338 pp. 

This is an introductory text for " students of mature mind who seek 
to gain an introduction to modern economic thought, but who are not 

'Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 261. 

* Ibid., pp. 262, 263. 

'Liber Eliensis, p. 259; Ramsey, Cartulary, vol. i, p. 234: number cl. 



